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looking ahead 


Cities are Healthier 


Dr. Leo Srole, an anthropologist at Columbia University, 
has completed a study which indicates that mental health 
is better in cities than in small towns and rural areas. 
According to Dr. Srole, the widely-held view that urban 
mental health is on a one-way slide downward has not 
been documented. He notes that contrary to the usually- 
accepted belief, New Yorkers appear to be in much better 
mental health now than 20 years ago. Based on the 
results of a National Center for Health Statistics survey of 
15 years ago, the doctor found that people in rural areas 
and small cities reported 20 percent more symptoms of 
psychological disturbance than did big-city residents. 


HUD Creates New Office 


A newly-created Office of Independent Living for the 
Disabled has been established in HUD under the Assistant 
Secretary for Housing. The new Office represents the first 
time that the concerns of the disabled will be treated 
separately from those of the elderly. In making the 
announcement of the new Office, HUD Secretary Patricia 
Harris noted that: ‘“‘HUD is establishing a goal that 5 
percent of all new family housing units constructed under 
the Section 8 and Public Housing programs will be 
designed for use by the disabled. The Department cur- 
rently assists in the production of specialiy designed 
units for the elderly disabled under the Section 202, 
Section 221(d) (4), and Public Housing programs as well 
as other programs. This will be our first major commit- 
ment to the nonelderly disabled. This new housing goal 
will mark the first of a series of steps by HUD to provide 
properly designed, accessible housing for the nonelderly 
handicapped.”” Dave Williamson, a disabled career em- 
ployee of the Department is head of the new Office, and 
will report directly to the Assistant Secretary for Housing. 
Dave, a wheelchair paraplegic, was a participant in the 
1976 Olympiad for the Physically Disabled in Toronto, 
Canada. 


First Factory-Built Solar Home 


American Timber Homes, an Escanaba, Michigan, firm, 
has unveiled the Nation’s first factory-built solar home 
and indicates that the homes may become a wave of the 
future. The solar homes are being produced for public 
sale under a grant from HUD. Prices of the solar-headed 
homes range from $70,000 to $90,000, depending on the 
style and amount of solar equipment included. Tests have 
shown savings as high as $200 a month on home heating 
bills. The firm has built one home in Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
and has applications for five more in River Falls, Wis.; 
Petoskey, Mich.; Rochester, Minn.; Wimberly, Tex., and 
another in Poplar Bluff. 
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International Seminar Scheduled 


“Habitat & Energy” is the Theme of an upcoming 
international seminar to be held in Ottawa, Canada, 
October 3-14. The seminar will serve as a forum for 
nations to discuss long-term policy options, assessing 
demands of human settlements on energy resources and 
will focus on urban energy consumption as related to 
changing patterns of urban growth. More than 140 dele- 
gates, with representatives from the United Nations and 
international agencies in attendance, are expected to 
attend. The seminar will be held under the auspices of the 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), of which 
Canada and the United States are members. ECE member 
countries have been asked to prepare papers on the 13 
special topics included on the agenda which are divided 
into two areas: community planning and development, 
and design, construction, and improvement of buildings. 
Planners of the event say that foremost among the 
Seminar’s benefits ‘‘must be the realization that the world 
community has entered a crucial stage and that crucial 
decisions reflecting all our energy concerns must be made 
today both in community planning and development and 
in the design, construction, and improvement of build- 
ings.” More information may be obtained from: Canadian 
Secretariat, ECE Seminar, Tower B, 5th Floor, 355 River 
Road, Ottawa K1A OP6, Canada. 


Computers to Forecast Building Activity 


The U.S. Department of Labor, the Federal Energy 
Administration, the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Energy Research and Development Administration are 
developing a computerized system that will forecast build- 
ing activity throughout the United States and let workers 
know where the jobs are. The four Federal agencies are 
trying to help the troubled construction industry, where 
the unemployment rate is nearly twice the national 
average. The system is expected to become operational 
late this year and will focus initially on energy-related 
projects, such as power plants and oil refineries. Every 
phase of construction activity, ranging from residential 
home building to construction of office buildings, schools, 
hospitals, and highways will be included eventually. The 
computer will forecast the dollar volume of all new 
construction activity across the Nation and provide three 
estimates of manpower needs for each craft: a short-term 
forecast of up to 2 years, a mid-term forecast of up to 10 
years, and, for energy-related projects only, a long-term 
forecast of up to 25 years. Carpenters, boilermakers, 
electricians, and welders are among the 29 skilled occupa- 
tions in the construction trades to be included in the 
computer model. 
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Providing 
Opportunities For 
Scattered Site 
Housing 


by William J. Monahan 


During the past 10 years, many pub- 
lic housing agencies have successfully 
used scattered-site housing (existing 
dwellings) as a means for bringing 
low-income families into the main- 
stream of community life. 

To aid communities which have a 
supply of available single-family 
homes and small multifamily build- 
ings which can be repaired, the Con- 
gress has provided $35 million to 
allow PHAs to purchase existing 
housing. This contract authorization 
is expected to fund acquisition of 
some 12,000 units during the current 
fiscal year. 

From a community standpoint, 
scattered-site acquisition helps make 
the best use of available housing—and 
in some cases gives an impetus to 
neighborhood redevelopment. PHAs, 
even so, may encounter somewhat 
less competition in obtaining this 
funding than they would in applying 
for public housing developed through 
new construction or substantial 
rehabilitation. 

Further advantages of scattered- 
site housing are that tenants have a 
greater opportunity to obtain housing 
to meet their specific needs and they 
can blend readily into community 
life. In many cases, PHAs report very 
high tenant satisfaction, lower tenant 
turnover, less rent delinquency, better 
care of dwellings and equipment, and 
a minimum of tenant-management 
conflict. 

The acquisition of existing hous- 
ing, which does not require substan- 
tial rehabilitation, lends itself to the 
use of scattered sites and at the same 
time enables PHAs to provide much 
needed housing more quickly than 
under any other method. 


Tenant Interest High 

Tenant interest in scattered-site hous- 
ing is demonstrated by Minneapolis’ 
experience. The authority has a wait- 
ing list of some 700 families with 75 
to 80 percent preferring scattered-site 
housing. 

The San Antonio Housing 
Authority was hesitant when HUD 
first offered to sell 25 homes which 
had gone into default under the Sec- 


tion 235 program. 

“We went into the program with 
some reluctance,” said Marilynn A. 
Wacker, former Acting Executive 
Director of the San Antonio Housing 
Authority. “Our main problem was 
that the Section 235 homes were 
located in an area where we had 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
getting tenants for our conventional 
public housing, especially because of 
poor transportation. 

“But our fears were never realized. 
We picked up good tenants who have 
higher average family incomes than 
residents of any of our other develop- 
ments. Their average rent is $20 a 
month higher than the average of all 
public housing rents in San Antonio.” 

Columbus, Ohio, officials said that 
scattered-site housing rents tended to 
be higher because there were more 
employed families living in them than 
there were in conventional projects. 


Selection of Dwellings 

A major factor in the success of a 
scattered-site acquisition program is 
careful selection of the units. It is 
important that the dwellings be 
located in a stable neighborhood or 
one with growth potential. While 
HUD supports use of the acquisition 
program to encourage neighborhood 
preservation, this approach can suc- 
ceed only with a full commitment to 
the effort from all other local re- 
sources. Housing authority acquisition 
of isolated dwellings, in itself, is no 
guaranteed deterrent to neighborhood 
decline. 

Dwellings must be structurally 
sound and necessary repairs must be 
properly made with materials meeting 
acceptable standards. When _ these 
houses are ready for occupancy, they 
should look no different from other 
well-kept private homes on the same 
street. Housing authorities frequently 
limit the purchase of scattered-site 
housing to one or two units in any 
given block. Utilities arrangements 
and usage must be considered. 

The fact that a house needs some 
repair, incidentally, does not preclude 
its use under funding which is avail- 
able for acquisition of existing hous- 
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The occupants of scattered-site housing on 


ing without substantial rehabilitation. 
A significant amount of work can be 
done that would not be classified as 
“substantial rehabilitation.” (‘“Sub- 
stantial rehabilitation” as defined in 
HUD issuances includes such items as 
major reconditioning or replacement 
of furnaces or plumbing, extensive 
resurfacing of walls or floors, exten- 
sive structural repairs, or major altera- 
tions.) 

Also, a _ multifamily building, 
where only a portion of the structure 
needs substantial rehabilitation, can 
be considered as an eligible acquisi- 
tion if the overall condition of the 
property warrants that determination. 
In some cases, too, local governments 
may perform substantial rehabilita- 
tion with community development 
funding and then sell the units to the 
PHAs as existing housing. 


Comprehensive Planning Essential 

In successful scattered-site programs, 
management planning has’ been 
started at the earliest stages of pro- 
gram development with a strong 
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this block find no barriers to their blending in with the community. 


emphasis on the manageability of all 
property acquired. The actual 
management structure depends on the 
local situation. Some cities, such as 
Akron, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; and 
Minneapolis, Minn., have separate 
organizational units for scattered-site 
housing. On the other hand, in St. 
Paul, Minn., and Dade County, Fla., 
scattered-site management has been 
tied in with specific multifamily 
projects. 

While there is some variation in 
the organizational structures, PHAs 
all stress the importance of assuring 
competent staffing in both the 
management and maintenance opera- 
tions. 

Scattered-site housing generally 
calls for a management plan empha- 
sizing considerable tenant indepen- 
dence. Since tenants are encouraged 
to blend into the neighborhoods they 
live in, PHAs usually try to maintain 
a low profile. Nevertheless, there is a 
need for a systematic approach in 
maintaining contact with the tenants. 
For this purpose most PHAs schedule 


routine, annual or semi-annual visits. 
Beyond this, however, PHAs try to 
follow-up quickly on maintenance or 
emergency service calls, and requests 
for social service. They also watch for 
failure to pay rents on time and take 
note of neighbor complaints. 

A well-organized and respo 
maintenance operation is necessary to 
overcome the challenge imposed by 
scattered-site housing. Special prob- 
lems—such as scheduling, supervision 
and control, communications and the 
logistics of supplying varied needs— 
must be considered when developing 
staffing and operational plans. Some 
authorities have been able to inte- 
grate maintenance plans into their 
regular program; others have set up 
maintenance operations geared 
specifically to the scattered-site 
homes; and some are using open- 
ended labor-and-materials contracts to 
supplement staff capabilities. 

PHAs with sizeable scattered-site 
operations have found a need for 
such items as maintenance vans and 
for special communications or paging 
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devices to assure adequate control 
and response time. 

Maintenance personnel may be 
expected to make ‘‘windshield inspec- 
tions’’ while on their rounds and 
should report all potential family 
problems while making routine or 
emergency maintenance calls. 


Counseling Helps Adjustments 
Pre-occupancy counseling is an essen- 
tial ingredient of an effective tenant 
selection program. Counseling is first 
directed toward providing the tenant 
with necessary information; but also 
important is the fact that, in the 
counseling process, the housing 
authority has an opportunity to 
evaluate the capacity of the family to 
adjust to an independent-living en- 
vironment. Preoccupancy counseling 
sometimes takes place through visits 
to the applicant’s residence. 

Details on a number of specific 
scattered-site programs follow: 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The Colorado Springs WHousing 
Authority has had satisfactory experi- 
ence with scattered-site housing and 
is now planning to acquire 100 units 
over the next two years. 

Interest in the single-family homes 
has been high since the authority 
purchased 21 units from the FHA. 
The units were selected primarily 
because of their good condition and 
location. No more than two in any 
block were selected. 

Tenants are expected to maintain 
their own yards. Social services are 
provided on a referral basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Minneapolis Housing and Re- 
development Authority has _ placed 
scattered-site housing under one 
specific manager with an_ assistant 
manager, a community services repre- 
sentative, an aide, a secretary and a 
small maintenance staff. 

The housing authority indicates 
that utility usage in the scattered-site 
housing sometimes creates problems. 
Energy conservation programs are 
presented to help tenants learn to 
keep the utility bills down. 
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St. Paul, Minn. 

The St. Paul Housing Authority has 
divided management of all its proj- 
ects—multifamily, conventional and 
single-family scattered-site housing— 
into four geographical areas. 

At times, maintenance personnel 
have had difficulty getting replace- 
ment parts for equipment in the used 
housing because of a lack of uni- 
formity. 

At the present time, about 60 
percent of the families in scattered- 
site housing have transferred from the 
city’s multifamily projects. 


Dade County, Florida 
The Dade County Housing and Urban 
Development Department has approx- 
imately 500 scattered-site dwellings 
grouped in clusters of six to 96 units. 
Maintenance and _= social _ service 
needs are tied in with services pro- 
vided to nearby projects. Journeyman 
tasks are provided by a centralized 
agency maintenance operation. 


Columbus, Ohio 

The Columbus Metropolitan Housing 
Authority has acquired 500  scat- 
tered-site units—for the most part 
single-family homes in four geo- 
graphic areas. The average age of the 
dwellings is about 30 years. 

Rents are collected through a local 
bank which uses a special post office 
box number. Social services—with 
employment as a major component— 
are supplied under the normal hous- 
ing authority program. 

Maintenance of the scattered-site 
housing is centralized. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

The Baltimore Housing Authority has 
some 1,300 scattered-site dwellings 
under the direction of a management 
supervisor. 

Social services referrals are pro- 
vided by personnel assigned to work 
directly with the scattered-site pro- 
gram. These services include counsel- 
ing of tenants and their children, job 
referrals and information on health 
and education needs. The agency 
emphasizes the need for quick re- 
sponse to assist its tenants. 


General maintenance is handled by 
workers assigned directly to the scat- 
tered-site management supervisor. 
Journeyman tasks, such as plumbing, 
major carpentry, and emergency calls 
are the responsibility of the agency’s 
centralized maintenance operation. 
Because of the diverse equipment 
found in scattered-site housing, main- 
tenance personnel have to be highly 
qualified, according to agency 
officials. 


Wytheville, Va. 

The Wytheville Housing Authority 
has only scattered-site housing—60 
units for the elderly and 50 family 
units. The dwellings include single- 
family units and clusters of up to 
four or five units to a site. 


Akron, Ohio 

The Akron Metropolitan Housing 
Authority maintains a management 
office for its scattered-site housing 
while providing’ social services 
through its central office staff. 

Scattered-site housing is located in 
every section of the city. While some 
of the units are in low-income areas, 
the majority are in modest, middle 
income neighborhoods with a few in 
fairly high-income sections. 

Tenants participate in an orienta- 
tion session which includes coverage 
of routine maintenance. Two main- 
tenance inspectors check each dwell- 
ing twice a year, looking for major 
repair needs and problems. 

Tenants are responsible for yard 
and lawn work. If they fail to main- 
tain the property, the work is done 
by the authority with a charge to the 
tenant. 

Akron’‘s scattered-site housing in- 
cludes both new and used single- 
family housing. oO 


Mr. Monahan is Editor of the HUD 
Technical Memoranda Series. 


Marion Massen, Housing Program 
Specialist, and Mark Issacs, Landscape 
Architect, both in the HUD Office of 
Assisted Housing, collaborated with 
Mr. Monahan in the preparation of 
this article. 
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Effective June 1, Alabama residents and businessmen 
became eligible to buy burglary and robbery insurance 
under the Federal Crime Insurance Program administered 
by HUD. Federal rates are based upon the overall metro- 
politan area statistics so that the cost of coverage in the 
inner city is the same as in the suburbs. Commercial rates 
vary, depending upon gross receipts and type of business, 
but the rates are equally affordable. 


HUD recently announced availability of $155.8 million in 
new funding under the College Housing Direct Loan 
Program. Under the reactivated Program, loans will be 
made during this fiscal year for three categories of 
structures, with different priorities for qualifications. 

e Housing and related dining facilities which have 
been started but have no, or only partial, permanent 
financing. These projects will be given the highest priority 
and will be funded on a first come, first served basis. 

e Rehabilitation of existing housing and related 
dining facilities to improve fuel economy and reduce 
operating expenses. 

e New construction or acquisition of housing and 
related dining facilities, conversion of non-dwelling struc- 
tures to housing and related dining facilities, and rehabili- 
tation of existing housing and related dining facilities for 
purposes other than fuel economy or reduced operating 
expenses, to alleviate a severe housing shortage. 

After allocation of funds to category 1 projects, the 


a of funds will be allocated equally to categories 2 
and 3. 


Loans will be at an interest rate of 3 percent and 
have terms of up to 40 years. Eligible institutions include 
public or nonprofit private colleges and universities, pub- 
lic or nonprofit private hospitals operating nursing 
schools, some vocational institutions, and some nonprofit 
corporations, including student housing cooperatives. 

Fund reservations will be made by HUD headquarters 
on the basis of HUD field office recommendations and 
demand for the program. 

Because of the limited amount of funds available, 
loans will not be made for student centers, excess dining 
facilities and infirmaries, as was previously possible. 

Final regulations authorizing reactivation of the pro- 
gram were published in the Federal Register, June 22. 

Information on application procedures may be ob- 
tained in HUD Area Offices and the Denver Regional 
Office. Applications may now be submitted and will be 
accepted in those offices through August 15. 


According to Elaine M. Brody of the Philadelphia Geria- 
tric Center, a total of 1.2 million elderly Americans live 
in long-term care institutions. By the year 2000, accord- 
ing to Ms. Brody, more than 11 million individuals may 
need long-term support because of chronic disabling ill- 
nesses and the “‘normal’’ declines that are a part of the 
aging process. Ms. Brody is the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Human Services at the Center. 
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Grants totaling $6,035,195 for buying and installing solar 
heating, cooling, and hot water equipment were recently 
made by HUD to builders and developers, public housing 
authorities and community nonprofit groups seeking alter- 
nate ways to reduce operating costs. Grants also went to 
Indian tribal councils and to multifamily rental property 
owners. 


An 18-member task force of mayors appointed recently 
by HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris will provide 
recommendations for administrative and legisiative initia- 
tives on the part of the Department. Members are: Neil 
Goldschmidt (Chairman), Portland, Oregon; Nathaniel 
Bates, Richmond, Calif.; Michael A. Bilandic, Chicago, III.; 
Gabriel Cezares, Clearwater, Fla.; Richard J. Davis, 
Portsmouth, Va.; Maurice A. Ferre, Miami, Fla.; Kenneth 
Gibson, Newark, N.J.; Richard G. Hatcher, Gary, Ind.; 
Janet Gray Hayes, San Jose, Calif.; Lawrence F. Kramer, 
Paterson, N.J.; Dennis M. Lynch, Pawtucket, R.|.; Tom 
Moody, Columbus, Ohio; Lewis C. Murphy, Tucson, Ariz.; 
Mary Newhauser, lowa City, lowa; Paul R. Soglin, 
Madison, Wisc.; David J. Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Coleman A. Young, Detroit, Mich.; and Kevin White, 
Boston, Mass. 


Upon his swearing in last June 1, William A. Medina 
assumed the HUD post of Assistant Secretary for Admini- 
stration. He was formerly director of a policy analysis and 
implementation group for the Office of Management and 
Budget, concentrating on a government-wide strategy for 
executive development. He was also active in program 
analysis, intergovernmental affairs, ADP system develop- 
ment and personnel legislation. Mr. Medina was also 
Spanish Speaking Coordinator for OMB. 





Housing 
For All 


by Peter Kimm 


In our world today, there is a 
shortage of millions of new dwellings. 
The growing population adds to this 
crisis. In many areas of the world, 
and especially in developing areas, the 
existing population will double itself 
by the year 2000. The urban popula- 
tion in these areas will triple or even 
quadruple itself in that same period. 

Even if the population were not to 
increase in future years we would still 
have an enormous housing deficit. 
The obsolescence of existing dwell- 
ings and their replacement also add 
to the problem. 

What does this all mean in global 
shelter figures? It is estimated that 
the need for shelter over the next 25 
years will be 200 million new dwell- 
ing units. It is safe to assume that 
about two-thirds of this growth will 
be in the low-income sector and that 
most of it will be urban in character. 

Apart from the obvious social and 
human necessity a dwelling provides, 
it also is important economically. 
Housing typically constitutes 15-20 
percent of household expenditures 
and, for most but the very rich, it is 
usually the major goal of family 
savings efforts. Transposing this 
activity into the national economy, 
housing becomes a powerful tool for 
development. For investment in hous- 
ing can have a significant effect on 
income and employment by providing 
needed jobs for unemployed or 
under-employed peoples. In countries 
where there are dynamic housing pro- 
grams under way, housing can 
account for up to 20-30 percent of 
the total fixed capital formation. 

Understanding the human _ needs 
and the economic importance of 
housing leads us to the first essential 
step required for any housing pro- 
gram. That step is the development 
and coordination of a national hous- 
ing policy within a nation’s overall 
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economic plan. 

Any successful housing program 
requires a harmonious national eco- 
nomic policy. Without a_ national 
housing policy, the housing program 
would be piecemeal, limited, and 
hopelessly inadequate to meet the 
needs of the people. 

If ‘“‘housing or homeownership for 
all—or as many as possible’’—is to be 
the overall objective of a housing 
policy, then that policy must do two 
things: 

e Develop and/or _ strengthen 
operating systems that maximize the 
number of units produced by given 
resources. 

e Develop operating systems that 
maximize the “recovery” of these 


financial resources so that they may 
be used again. 


These objectives are not easy to 
accomplish. Let us take a closer look 
at the problems involved. 

Assuming a viable housing policy 
has been formulated, the results of 
this policy should manifest them- 
selves in housing programs that pro- 
vide housing for the high- and 
medium-income sectors as well as the 
low-income groups. The policy cri- 
teria for these various income sectors 
should have been clearly defined so 
the framework of actual programs 
could begin to be structured. 

There should be little difficulty 
with the high-income group providing 
housing for itself. This group has 
always done rather well. However, 
items such as taxes, interest rates, 
and volume of activity should be 
examined closely and _ coordinated 
with other income sectors. 

The middle-income group has pre- 
sented more problems. These prob- 
lems have principally occurred in 
those areas where there were _ in- 
adequate housing finance systems to 
provide long-term mortgage financing. 
Given the opportunity, this income 
strata have been able to consistently 
amortize home purchases. 

Latin America serves to illustrate 
this point. Fifteen years ago mortgage 
financing was possible only for those 
who could make a down payment of 
50-60 percent of the purchase price 


of a house. The balance had to be 
financed with a high-interest, short- 
term mortgage from commercial 
banks or private finance companies. 

With local initiative and outside 
assistance the savings and loan _in- 
dustry began operation in Peru in 
1961 and spread to other Latin 
American countries. Now it is possi- 
ble for most middle-income people 
throughout the region to obtain 
long-term home mortgages. 

The real challenges for a national 
housing policy lie in the areas of 
providing capital and technical assist- 
ance to lower-income people. A key 
aspect to any housing strategy for the 
lower-income group should be to dis- 
tinguish between rural and urban 
housing needs. Although similar prob- 
lems plague both areas, there are 
inherent differences which should be 
noted: 

e The cost of urban land is much 
higher. 

e Transportation systems for rural 
locations do not require the access to 
distant employment centers that are 
so important for urban areas. Rural 
employment usually takes place close 
to the home. 

e Rural housing densities are much 
less. 

e Rural conditions allow for more 
variety in construction § styles, es- 
pecially in the lower-income area. 

e The ecological advantages of the 
rural setting are obvious. Because of 
the low density and distance between 
dwellings, utility support systems 
such as sewer and water can be un- 
sophisticated but perfectly adequate. 

e Other rural support services such 
as schools and medical care have the 
problems of distance and transporta- 
tion, while the urban problem is 
usually capacity. 

e The availability of manufactured 
or processed building materials is a 
problem for rural locations. However, 
in low-income designs, local, indige- 
nous material may be both nearby 
and abundantly available at a very 
low cost. 

e Construction technology and 
skilled labor or even moderate sophis- 
tication may not be available in rural 
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A squatter settlement in Honduras. This settlement is typical of the housing situation through the developing world. 


areas. Again, in simplified low-income 
designs, there may be the skilled 
people available and self-help  pro- 
grams should be considered. 

e Different approaches to the 
servicing of mortgages should also be 
noted. Rural mortgage collection 
procedures should be established to 
coincide with crop cycles when 
farmers are usually paid. This is 
especially critical with low-income 
groups. 

A viable rural low-income housing 
strategy may tend to discourage some 
rural-urban migration. 

The largest elements of the hous- 
ing problem, both in sheer volume 
and complexity, are found in the 
urban areas. In this urban area, the 
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most formidable problem is the 
“‘gap’’ between available disposable 
income and the actual costs of low- 
income housing. Some very quick 
arithmetic using an old rule of thumb 
soon points out the problem. This 
rule relates a person’s income with 
the price of a house that can be 
afforded—that is 2% times gross 
income per year. 

If one takes the average cost of 
the most economical homes built in a 
developing region and relates that to 
the annual income required to con- 
ventionally finance it (20 percent of 
total cost) and then compares that 
income requirement with the actual 
incomes of the population in this 
region—in most cases, it soon be- 


comes evident that 50 percent or 
more of the population cannot afford 
even this most economical home! 


Bridging the Gap 
What can be done to bridge this gap? 
As mentioned previously, if a housing 
policy is to accomplish its goal of 
housing for all, it must have an 
operable money recovery process. 
Hence, some way has to be found for 
people, including those with low 
incomes, to pay for their shelter. The 
following are some strategies that 
might help this recovery process work 
more easily. 

e Instead of amortizing for a 15- 
or 20-year period, consider a longer 
period, say 30 years, that reduces the 
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ABOVE & BELOW-—Typical examples of self-help housing construction in developing 
countries. The population of small communities, assisted with government loans, are 
upgrading their squatter settlements with more permanent dwellings. 
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size of the monthly payments. 

e Lower interest rates would re- 
duce the size of the monthly pay- 
ment. Perhaps subsidy could provide 
the difference between that and the 
market rate. However, most countries 
can ill afford a significant subsidy for 
a meaningful number of people. 

e A substantial cost is always in- 
volved in the land. Many times the 
government may already own land 
and can be persuaded to provide it 
for low-income housing for a nominal 
sum, or lease it for 50 years or more. 
Of even greater importance are 
government policies that will keep 
the cost of land within acceptable 
limits. 

e In addition to raw land costs, 
there are the improvements (sewer, 
water, streets, etc.). These could be 
financed through a loan amortized 
for 40 to 50 years, paid for through 
usage charges or by a stepped devel- 
opment scheme that upgrades the 


services over time. 

e Good land planning and building 
design can increase the density of 
units in a project without diminishing 
ecological or aesthetic criteria. The 
cost of the land and improvements 
per unit is thereby reduced. 

e Modular construction on a high- 
volume basis is another way used to 
possibly reduce construction costs, 
but depends to a large degree on 
geography and local economics. 

e the deferred payment plan is a 
popular device where payments of 
principal and interest are started low 
and then gradually stepped-up over 
the mortgage. This makes it easier for 
a family to get started and into the 
program. The lender, of course, bases 
his loan on the hope that the 
borrower will earn more in_ the 
future. 

e The technique of the disappear- 
ing interest subsidy is used where 
government gives a direct subsidy to 
the new home owner. Instead of just 
reducing the price of a home, this 
technique eliminates the interest por- 
tion of the normal mortgage payment 
for the first one to five years, again 
making it easier to get started. 

e The variable mortgage payment 
plan is yet another device used. It 
allows for the mortgage payment to 
be calculated as a function of market 
interest rates, whereby payments 
fluctuate with the current cost of 
money. 

Another variable mortgage pay- 
ment plan is based on the income of 
the mortgages, with payments chang- 
ing as income varies. 

e Where applicable, consideration 
could be given to reducing standards 
of building and services, both tempo- 
rarily and/or permanently; for in- 
stance having communal water and 
toilet facilities rather than individual 
facilities. 


Dependent on Self-Help Construction 
The production of housing stock for 
lower-income families is, in many 
cases, dependent on self-help con- 
struction. This process has produced 
most of the affordable housing solu- 
tions for lower-income families. There 
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are three variations of the self-help 
process supported in various countries 
which are noteworthy: 

First, the mutual self-help where 
people with their own resources work 
on their shelter after normal working 
hours and weekends. 

Second, the a/ded self-help where 
local governments support the spon- 
taneous self-help construction of 
shelter. 

A third method is called sites and 
services where improved land and 
sometimes the basic housing core are 
made available to a family who can 
“move in’ and then, with materials 
or lines of credit provided to them, 
finish the house. The basic core is 
just barely enough to allow a family 
to live there. 

The enormous potential of self- 
help construction for lower-income 
housing is that the cost of producing 
a shelter is significantly reduced 
because the “‘labor’’ is provided by 
the new homeowner. 

Another technique to reduce the 
“gap” is a variation of the sites-and- 


services approach. Through this ap- 
proach, squatter settlements are sub- 
stantially improved by providing !and 


improvements and more _ sanitary 
living conditions. This is accom- 
plished by running utility networks 
(streets, sewer, power, water) through 
the squatter areas, thereby bringing 
the minimum of services to these 
areas and providing a base for further 
improvement. 

A successful variation of this idea 
is to move the squatter shacks 
(usually on the flat-bed of a truck) to 
a lot on improved land. There the 
squatter family can live in their shack 
while, through self-help, they build a 
home on it—or the shack is improved 
and expanded to a much _ better 
dwelling. 

Another method to minimize the 
“‘gap’’ is to work on the other side of 
the equation: to improve or increase 
the earning capacity of the new 
homeowner. This is a_ rather in- 
tangible factor, but certainly an 
immensely important one. After all, a 
housing strategy for lower-income 
people should improve their quality 
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of life and their productivity, and, 
therefore, should increase their earn- 
ing capability. 

If there is to be any semblance of 
a massive housing program, it is 
essential to recover the initial funds 
spent on housing so that they may be 
used again. There are four main com- 
ponents of such a recovery system: 

e An effective home mortgaging 
system; 

e Borrower stability; 

e Mortgage servicing and collec- 
tions; and 

e Upkeep and/or maintenance of 
property values. 

As previously suggested, providing 
home mortgages for upper- and 
middle-income people has not been a 
problem because, quite simply, the 
recovery process works. 

We don’t know if it works for 
lower-income families because most 
home-financing institutions are very 
skeptical about lending to lower- 
income people for housing. A climate 
of confidence needs to be created 
and, no doubt, government has to 
play a role as a guarantor or under- 
writer. 

Perhaps the best institutional col- 
lection record in low-income areas 
has been made by credit unions. One 
technique employed by these local 
credit programs is that payments due 
are deducted from the worker’s salary 
at the regular pay periods. Because of 
the simple and effective collection 
operation of credit unions some low- 
income housing programs are being 
successfully developed. 

A collection system is being struc- 
tured in Jamaica where a local credit 
union is moving its office to within 
walking distance of a 300-unit, self- 
help, low-income housing project. 
The credit union will serve as collec- 
tion agent for the project. Of the 300 
families who will be living there: 

e Some are presently working in 
industries that the credit union serves 
and will have their mortgage pay- 
ments deducted. 

e Those not working in industries 
covered by the credit union will be 
required to make regular payments 
according to their regular pay 


periods. That is, if a worker gets paid 
weekly, he will be expected to make 
four or more smaller payments per 
month. In other words, he pays as he 
receives money and is not allowed to 
fall behind very far. 

In Panama there is a different, 
more sophisticated approach to mort- 
gage collections for low-income hous- 
ing. A law was passed several years 
ago enabling the national government 
to deduct mortgage payments at the 
regular pay periods, much like _ in- 
come tax or Social Security payments 
are deducted. Identification of the 
borrower is through a national identi- 
fication number. All employers are 
required by law to deduct and 
transfer this payment to the appro- 
priate governmental agency and all 
borrowers are required, by law, to 
notify the government of any change 
in} employment. The Panamanian 
program is very effective and, al- 
though different from the Jamaican 
system, again is similar in its recovery 
approach. 

Relative to physical upkeep and 
maintenance of the property, the 
question of living habits, education, 
and neighborhood or community 
Organizations are paramount—es- 
pecially when dealing with low- 
income groups who in all probability 
have never owned property before. 

The success of a housing finance 
strategy—intended for as many as 
possible—can be measured by compar- 
ing the number of dwellings produced 
with the monetary resources used to 
create them. With more participation 
by the borrower, allowing for the 
recovery of funds spent, the lender 
and government can spread _ their 
limited resources over a larger area— 
creating more dwellings with the 
same given resources. It is in this way 
we can begin to approach the goal of 
housing for all. O 


Mr. Kimm is Director of AlD’s Office 
of Housing. This article, reprinted 
from War on Hunger, is adapted 
from an address to the Fifth Inter- 
national School of the Building Socie- 
ties Institute Conference held in 
Amsterdam in October 1976. 





HUD Sponsors 
Voluntary 
Compliance 
Conference 


According to Title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, “‘It is the policy 
of the United States to provide, with- 
in constitutional limitations, for fair 
housing throughout the United 
States.” Section 809 states in part 
that the Secretary of HUD “‘shall call 


conferences of persons in the housing 
industry and other interested parties 

. and shall endeavor with their ed- 
vice to work out programs of volun- 
tary compliance and enforcement.” 
As the title indicates, the national 
Fair Housing Conference, held June 
1-3, 1977 in Rosslyn, Va., was de- 
signed to advertise, discuss and ex- 
plore current and future voluntary 
concepts and programs that support 
fair housing. The Conference brought 
together representatives from a 
multiplicity of groups and organiza- 
tions concerned about advancing fair 
housing in America. 

Lloyd Davis, Director of the HUD 
Office of Voluntary Compliance, 


i 
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took on the task of developing a 
conference agenda designed to attract 
top level participants and delegates. 
When initially approved, he had pre- 
dicted an attendance range of 
350-400 people. Final conference 
registration exceeded 700. 

Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
was keynote speaker at the opening 
session: 

It is a mark of how deep has been our 
discrimination against minorities and 
women that we must raise conscious- 
ness levels by (voluntary) agreements 
to obey the law. We urge you to take 
the steps required to make it auto- 
matic that we will all provide equal 
opportunity in housing for all people— 


“AIR HOUSING 
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because it is the law—because it is 
right, and because it is essential if 
the American dream of equality is 
to be realized. 


The Conference theme—“Fair 
Housing—An American Right/Right 
for America’’ was supported by re- 
marks from Chester C. McGuire, 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity; 
Larry Bailey, Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Intergovernmental 
Relations; and Jack Valenti, President 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc. 

Workshops and technical sessions 
explored the fair housing implications 
of State, county and city programs; 


1. James Rouse, developer of the new 
town of Columbia, talks with Julia 
Arce-Franklin of HUD’s Office of 
Hispanic Policy and Programs. 

2. Larry Bailey, Special Assistant to 
the President for Intergovernmental 
Regulations, speaks. 

3. Lloyd Davis briefs Joseph P. 
Kennedy, II, moderator of session 

on the status of fair housing in 
America. 

4. Ass’t. Secretary McGuire speaks 

with urban consultant Aileen Hernandez 
(center) and Maryland Congresswoman 
Gladys Spellman. 

5. Secretary Harris addresses opening 
session. 

6. Jack Valenti, President, Motion 
Picture Association of America, Inc., 
addresses conferees. 

7. McGuire speaks with Harry G. 
Elmstrom, President, National Association 
of Realtors. 

8. Maryland Congressman Parren Mitchell 
discusses the compatibility of law 
enforcement and voluntary compliance. 


affirmative marketing; financing fair 
housing; religious organizations; 
corporations; Federal agencies; land 
and community development; and 
achieving open communities. 

Additionally, individuals from 
government and the private sector 
shared thoughts on a variety of 
topics. 

On the evening of June 1, Assist- 
ant Secretary McGuire presided over 
a ceremony honoring supporters of 
fair housing and equal opportunity. 
Awards were presented to 15 people 
who have displayed exceptional and 
continual commitment to fair hous- 
ing. The awards ceremony’ was 
followed by a reception sponsored by 


the National Association of Realtors. 
The NAR _ president, Harry G. 
Elmstrom, and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, H. Jackson Pontius, were 
present. 

The task of reviewing and analyz- 
ing the conference proceedings is now 
in process. Milton Roberts, Special 
Assistant to McGuire, is directing 
development of a final publication 
reflecting the outcome of the con- 
ference. The document will be pub- 
lished later this year. O 


—Deborah A. Seabron 

Equal Opportunity Specialist 
and Conference Coordinator, 
HUD Office of Voluntary 
Compliance 
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Demonstration 
Combines 

Fuel Savings 
With Increases 
In Comfort 


by Monteria Ivey and 
George Erickson 


An energy conservation study project 
was recently completed in Wash- 
ington, D.C. to demonstrate the fuel 
savings which can be achieved by 
installing two efficiency thermal in- 
sulation products. The demonstration 
marked the first of its kind in 
HUD-assisted housing. 

The project was a cooperative ef- 
fort of HUD, the Washington, D.C. 
Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development, C.P. Chemical 
Company, Inc. of White Plains, N.Y. 
and Fiberlux Products of Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. Using the Highland Housing Pro- 
ject in Southeast, Wash., D.C., C.P. 
Chemical Co. and Fiberlux Products 
volunteered to insulate with TRIPOLY- 
MER Foam Insulation and install new 


rigid vinyl windows in the two-story 
brick veneer structure. The project 
was designed to demonstrate the fuel 
savings made possible by the installa- 
tion of C.P. Chemical’s TRIPOLYMER 
Foam insulation in voids between the 
new plastic window frames and exist- 
ing window openings. Heat loss and 
infiltration loss were further reduced 
by the installation of high quality 
rigid plastic window and thermopane 
glazing. Other parts of the study in- 
cluded installation of new fiooring, 
new heating systems and a 
tamper-proof thermostat to prevent 
unnecessary overheating of the apart- 
ments by occupants. 

A comparison will be made be- 
tween fuel consumption in the test 
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building and that of a similar building 
without the fuel insulation and vinyl 
windows. 


Scope of Work 
The test building is 63’ x 24’ with 
approximately 3,000 square feet of 
living space contained in four dwell- 
ing units. Testing began with installa- 
tion (over a three-day period) of the 
TRIPOLYMER Puff No. 102 foam in- 
sulation in all exterior walls to a 
thickness of three and five-eights (3 
5/8) inches, and in the ceilings over 
the apartments in the attic area to a 
thickness of nine 9 inches. 

This was followed by installation 
of rigid vinyl thermopane windows (a 
total of 32) a month later. The in- 
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stallers, Fiberlux Products, Inc., also 
installed five rigid vinyl window 
storm doors at that time. The voids 
between the vinyl window frames and 
existing window openings were filled 
with C.P. Chemical’s TRIPOLYMER 
Foam insulation. The primary pur- 
pose of filling these voids was to 
maximize the insulation value and to 
reduce to a minimum any infiltration 
losses. 

Periodic inspections will be made 
over the next 2 years to determine 
the efficiency of the foam insulation. 
Tests will be conducted to assure that 
the insulation has not changed its 
properties. These tests can be conduct- 


ed as long as it is deemed necessary. 


This project used 23,900 board 


‘The insulation will 
protect the residents... 
from the high solar 
temperatures in the 
summer, and lower the 
maximum rise in 
temperature that these 


apartments will undergo.’ 


feet of TRIPOLYMER Foam insula- 
tion to completely insulate all the 
exterior walls 3%" and to insulate the 
9” attic area. It was estimated that 
the building could be completely in- 


1. Cleaning up old insulation 

2. Installing the vapor barrier (polyethelyne 
sheet) 
3. & 4. 
foam 
5. Listening for signal that foam has 
reached desired level in wall 

6.. Workmen demonstrate nonflammability 
of TRIPOLYMER foam. 

7. Foam insulation flows around light 
switch. 


Installation of TRIPOLYMER 


Photos by David Valdez 





sulated in three (3) days and the 
window frames filled with foam in a 
half day. It took 3% days to insulate 
the building and one (1) full day to 
insulate the window frames. It is 
anticipated that time can be con- 
siderably reduced on future projects. 


Fuel Savings 

A fuel saving of at least 50 percent is 
expected to be realized from this 
project. This estimate is based on a 
design heating loss calculation using 
the following resistance to the flow 
of heat. 





Percent of 


Before After Increase 


Window 
Door 
Wall 
Ceiling 


0.88 
1.45 
2.19 
2.36 


1.64 86 

2.86 97 
19.92 596 
43.44 1741 


Infiltration also makes up a very 
high percentage of the heat loss in 
any building. In most well designed 
buildings the infiltration loss is ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the heat 
loss. It is estimated that the present 
infiltration heat loss is approximately 
55 percent of the total design heat 
loss in the test building. Replacing 
the windows with thermopane and 
new rigid vinyl frames will also have 
a decided effect in reducing the infil- 
tration heat loss by approximately 45 
percent. This infiltration will be fur- 


ther reduced by filling the hollow 
core of the rigid plastic frames with 
C.P. Chemical Company's TRI- 
POLYMER Foam. All minute open- 
ings in the frame, in which air might 
pass, will be sealed with foam. The 
full extent of this saving can only be 
proven by extensive laboratory tests 
or the overall saving which this pro- 
ject will demonstrate. 


Additional Benefits 

There is a further energy saving in 
this refit program which is not ini- 
tially apparent. For any apartment 
which uses window air conditioning 
there is a decided energy saving in 
electricity, because the window and 
insulation will reduce the heat gain in 
the building. This electrical energy 
saving is approximately 50 percent 
over the previous consumption for air 
conditioning, but because this con- 


sumption is not measured separately 
the saving will not be recorded any- 
where in this refit study. 


‘The foam insulation also 
increases the building’s 
fire resistance and 
does not create any 
hazards from fumes or 
flame spread.’ 


The insulation will protect the res- 
idents of the dwelling from the high 
solar temperatures in the summer, 
and lower the maximum rise in tem- 
perature that these apartments will 
undergo. 


Further Benefits of Insulation 

Use of TRIPOLYMER Foam insula- 
tion in the walls and ceiling will also 
reduce the noise level in these dwell- 
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ings and act as an acoustical barrier. 
If the foam insulation is placed be- 
tween dwelling units it would also 
reduce the noise transmission be- 
tween these units and provide a cer- 
tain degree of added fire protection 
by increasing the fire rating of these 
separate walls. 

The foam insulation also increases 
the building’s fire resistance and does 
not create any hazards from fumes or 
flame spread. The high degree of fire 
resistance of TRIPOLYMER prevents 
flame spread within the vertical ca- 
vities. 

The new rigid vinyl windows are 
also fire resistant and do not burn 
readily. In addition to reducing the 
infiltration loss, they also eliminate 


the painting and other maintenance 
is associated with wood frame 
The window sash is re- 
of the rigid vinyl 


that 
windows. 
movable on. all 
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windows. This will reduce main- 
tenance labor considerably if glass 
replacement is required. Spare sashes 
can be kept in a warehouse to replace 
any broken glass by replacing the 
complete sash; then the broken glass 
can be re-glazed in the shop, reducing 
the mechanic’s time considerably. 
The rigid vinyl does not require 
painting and is not subject to decay 
and rot as are wood frames; there- 
fore, the maintenance on_ these 
frames should be reduced con- 
siderably, resulting in further labor 
savings in the upkeep of these units. 


Cost 

The total cost of this refit project is 
in the neighborhood of $6,000. If the 
estimated savings in painting and 
maintenance as well as the fuel sav- 
ings are realized, the refit project 
should have paid for itself within 2 
to 3 years, and if energy costs con- 
tinue to increase, this payback time 
will be further reduced. A full sum- 
mary of cost analysis will be made at 
a later date when all the numbers are 
compiled and the fuel savings are 
determined. 0 


Mr. Ivey is Executive Director of the 
D.C. Department of Housing and 
Community Development. Mr. 
Erickson is Paint Specialist, Mainte- 
nance Engineering, HUD Office of 
Housing Programs. 


1. Checking for odor— Foam is odor free. 
2. & 3. Window area is redied for 
installation of rigid thermopane 
replacement. 

4. & 5. Blockage against extreme 

weather conditions is ensured by precision 
trim and tight fit of window in replacement 
space. 

6. & 7. Foam is injected in all unseen voids 
of windows. 





Lowell National 
Cultural Park 


by Jonathan S. Lane 


In Lowell, Massachusetts, an innova- 
tive process is underway which could 
serve aS a national model for local, 
State, and Federal government 
cooperation to achieve community 
revitalization through conservation of 
historic resources. Last spring, a plan 
was submitted to the U.S. Con- 
gress for the creation of a National 
Cultural Park in Lowell, to com- 
memorate the city’s role in the indus- 
trial development of the United 
States. The plan is an effort to 
accomplish historic preservation, 
cultural enhancement, and economic 
development in the city through a 
coordinated planning strategy. Such 
an effort was warranted in Lowell by 
the city’s unique contribution to 
American industrial history. 

Early 19th century Lowell was the 
site of notable experiments in the 
technology of production, the eco- 
nomics of industrialization, and the 
development of working class social 
mores and lifestyles. These innova- 
tions launched social and economic 
patterns which are with us today and 
included: 

e construction of a 5.6 mile sys- 
tem of power canals to generate 
power for the textile mills; 


e development of the _ infra- 


structure for an entire city—including 
power, roads, factories, workers’ hous- 
ing, community — institutions—under 
corporate auspices with a _ layout 
organized for efficiency of produc- 
tion and maximum social control 
over the lives of the workers; 

e application of assemblyline 
approaches to textile production at a 
scale unparalleled in the United 
States; 

e creation of a highly controlled 
lifestyle and social institutions for 
the female operatives—or ‘‘mill girls.” 


Early Development 

The development of Lowell from 
1822 to the present paralleled the 
American immigrant experience. The 
city’s highly diverse ethnic composi- 
tion is a legacy of the waves of 
skilled and unskilled laborers who 
came to this country for a better life. 
The significance of the city is more 
than the surviving “bricks and 
mortar’ of canals and mills—it is the 
relationship of these artifacts to cul- 
tural forces which are poorly under- 
stood by present day Americans and 
are still important to our collective 
heritage. The imperative for public 
action in Lowell is accentuated by 
the city’s recent history of high un- 
employment, coupled with char- 
acteristic losses of population and 
business to surrounding, newer areas. 
New uses and activities are needed to 
reoccupy the old mills—and change 
them from a symbol of decline to a 
source of civic pride and a means of 
community renewal. 
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Planning Begun 

The Lowell Historic Canal District 
Commission (LHCDC) was created by 
the U.S. Congress in 1975 and 
directed to submit a plan for the 
protection of these resources. The 
LHCDC members included representa- 
tives from Federal, State and local 
government. 

The Commission members con- 
sidered planning approaches that 
involved Federal participation in part- 
nership with State and local agencies 
to have each level of government 
performing activities for which it was 
best equipped. The broad mandate of 
the Commission was to prepare a 
plan for preservation, interpretation, 
development and use of Lowell's his- 
toric, cultural and architectural re- 
sources from the Industrial Revolution 
for the benefit of the Nation. Such a 
plan had to convey the cultural 
significance of Lowell’s history to the 
public—the influence of industrial 
methods and _ processes on work, 
living habits, and the social and cul- 
tural development of urban commu- 
nities. Additionally, any physical 
development plans had to. take 
account of the existing urban char- 
acter of Lowell. Many of the signifi- 
cant buildings and sites are located in 
a still active downtown. An approach 
had to be found which would not 
turn the heart of the city into a 
historical set-piece, devoid of human 
and economic activity. 

The Commission’s consultant was 
the Lowell Team, a joint venture of 
three firms: David A. Crane and Part- 
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ners/DACP, Inc., Gelardin/Bruner/ 
Cott, Inc., and Michael Sand and 
Associates, Inc. This consortium com- 
bined talents in master planning, 
adaptive reuse architecture, and edu- 
cational/interpretive program design 
to develop a plan which could set 
many types of precedents in preserva- 
tion and community renewal. The 
Lowell Team presented six alternate 
plans to the community and the 
Commission, which included options 
for management and administration 
of the project. There was a clear 
consensus for an approach which con- 
centrated Federal effort in the core 
of the downtown, leaving other major 
preservation efforts as State and local 
responsibilities. 


Terms of Plan 

The plan proposes creation of the 
Lowell Cultural Park at a cost of over 
$66 million. Of this total, one-third 
has already been expended or com- 
mitted by State and local govern- 
ments. The park will consist of two 
major zones: 

e a relatively small /ntensive use 
zone, where buildings and sites will 
be improved through a cooperative 
effort of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the National Park 
Service, and 

e a larger preservation zone where 
Federal assistance funds will be made 
available. In this zone, a new manage- 
ment technique will be used to insure 
that development or rehabilitation 
will be compatible with the preserva- 
tion objectives of the park. 


Residents indicate their workplace on a map of the City. 


The intensive use zone is the 
core of the park. In this area, sites 
and buildings will be acquired or 
protected and a program will be de- 
signed to interpret their historical 
significance. The zone will be 
divided into two major sections: 
1) a “cross section of 19th century 
Lowell’’—a cohesive downtown 


area which includes canals, mills, 
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corporate housing, and major com- 
munity institutions; and, 2) the 
canal system and riverbanks—where 
the role of hydropower in Lowell’s 
development would be explained 
at new parks and on a barge ride 
along the canals. 

The plan involves minimum direct 
Federal acquisition. The National 
Park Service would acquire only a 
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LEFT—Lowell Manufacturing Company—to be the major park visitor center from which people would start tours of the park on foot, by 
barge or by rail. ABOVE—Francis Gate area—a major State park site on the Pawtucket Canal. 


handful of structures, while executing 
cooperative agreements with the pri- 
vate owners of other key structures. 
Such agreements would acquire 
preservation or access easements in 
exchange for Park Service contribu- 
tions towards maintenance or restora- 
tion. This indirect involvement would 
allow a limited Federal ownership, 
while permitting the Park Service 
to be involved in the parkwide preser- 
vation and_ interpretive activities. 
Many sites on the canal system would 
be acquired by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts as part of the Lowell 
Heritage State Park, which has been 
funded. All major State and Federal 
park sites would then be placed 
under joint management. 

The proposed park plan has an 
indirect purpose—to encourage eco- 
nomic development. The downtown 
focus of the park, with activities in 
small portions of the Boott Mill and 
Lowell Manufacturing Complexes, 
will create pressure for private reuse 
of large portions of these mills and 
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other structures. Therefore, with 
modest Federal acquisition, the pri- 
vate sector can play a major role in 
completing the overall plan. 

A Federal Commission to succeed 
the LHCDC has been proposed, with 
similar membership from Federal, 
State, and local sectors. This com- 
mission will recommend policies for 
new development to insure com- 
patibility with the plan, will assist in 
coordinating private development 
activities, will administer a fund for 
preservation loans and grants, and 
will encourage educational and cul- 
tural programs to use the park’s re- 
sources for local and national benefit. 
The new commission is expected to 
insure the continuing involvement of 
agencies from all levels of government 
to enhance and reinforce the plan. 

Certainly, Lowell has unique re- 
sources and cannot serve as a model 
for Anytown, U.S.A. However, many 
of the aspects of the Lowell National 
Cultural Park proposal are worth 
noting as examples for other commu- 


nities to adapt and use locally. They 
are: 

e using major Federal investments 
to supplement local bootstrap efforts; 

e preserving historic resources 
while creating new community infra- 
structure and institutions; 

e creating new cooperative institu- 
tions to achieve effective intergovern- 
mental cooperation towards the 
objectives of community conservation 
and renewal; 

e /ooking into the past to derive 
strength, solidity and a compelling 
image for cultural community revitali- 
zation. 0 


Jonathan S. Lane is a partner in 
David A. Crane and Partners/DACP, 
Inc., and manages that firm’s Boston 
Office. He is the Project Coordinator 
for the Lowell Team, a joint venture 
of his firm and Gelardin/Bruner/Cott, 
Inc., and Michael Sand Associates, 
Inc., which was formed to produce 
the plan for the Lowell National Cul- 
tural Park. 





‘The Treasures 
On Your Block’ 


Preservation in Pasadena 


by Deborah A. Feldman 


The early cities of America were set 
in the best geographic locations. 
Pasadena is located at the foot of the 
San Gabriel mountains, where it 
began as a farming colony in the 
1870’s and was transformed into a 
fashionable winter resort by the turn 
of the century. The city has always 
had, and retains today, a strong sense 
of place. It is a center of craftsman 
architecture; both prominent archi- 
tects and anonymous designer- 
builders contributed to the growth of 
a city which is located only 11 miles 
from downtown Los Angeles but 
which is decades removed from it in 
environment and quality of urban 
life. 

The disposable environment so 
predominant elsewhere in the greater 
L.A. area has never been comfortable 
in Pasadena. The city identifies its 
residential housing as a major asset 
and the rehabilitation of this older 
housing stock as a high priority. All 
of the programs created within the 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Department are defined in 
terms of neighborhood revitalization: 
a project must contribute to reversing 
the trend of deterioration or increas- 
ing Owner occupancy in a target area. 

Pasadena was one of the first cities 
to adopt a housing element as a part 
of its general plan (June 1970). 
Realizing the need for a dynamic, 
interdisciplinary approach to preserva- 
tion, in the past 2 years the Housing 
and Community Development Depart- 
ment has created numerous new pro- 
grams to. stimulate neighborhood 
conservation efforts. Pasadena has 
evidenced its strong belief in historic 
preservation with the creation of a 
full-time planning position (within 
the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Department) to deal exclu- 
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sively with cultural heritage programs, 
all of which are evaluated in terms of 
their potential contribution to neigh- 
borhood revitalization. The city’s 
Cultural Heritage Commission 
(created in August 1975 by a Cul- 
tural Heritage Ordinance) is staffed 
by this Senior Planner and a staff of 
three assistants. The commission’s 
purpose is to recognize, protect and 
promote Pasadena’s unique heritage. 

Pasadena presently has 15 land- 
marks, and 2 National Register 
properties. Owner consent is required 
prior to designating a structure or site 
as a city landmark. A Landmark Dis- 
trict Ordinance has just been estab- 
lished and the legislation is sub- 
stantially different from other such 
districts in the country in that it is 
based on a (floating) overlay zone 
concept, applicable to any area in the 
city and not written with a particular 
geographic area in mind. Specific 


development standards will be con- 
tained within the ordinance establish- 
ing each individual district. The pur- 
pose of the development standards is 


to conserve and protect the special 
characteristics of the district. This 
would prevent those exterior altera- 
tions, including major landscape 
changes, subject to view from a pub- 
lic street or way that would detri- 
mentally compromise the historic or 
architectural integrity of a structure, 
or the relationship of a structure or 
major landscape element to neighbor- 
ing properties within the district. 

Another provision of the ordi- 
nance is the creation of a District 
Owners Association at the time a 
Landmark District is designated. 
Property owners and current long- 
term occupants (with a minimum 
lease of 1 year) are members of the 
association and will help to establish 
the development standards and to 
review applications for Certificates of 
Appropriateness within the district. 
Such certificates are required for 
exterior alterations visible from a 
public right-of-way which do not 
comply with the development 
standards. 

The Cultural Heritage Commission 
has the responsibility of reviewing the 


demolition permit applications for all 
buildings 50 years old or more. This 
review is an integral part of the demo 
permit procedure and allows the 
commission time to document the 
structure. The preparation of rehab/ 
preservation educational programs, 
brochures, and exhibits is also under- 
taken by the commission. 

The Cultural Heritage Commission, 
with the Housing and Community 
Development Department, is sponsor- 
ing an inclusive architectural and 
historical inventory of the city’s 
significant structures and sites. En- 
titled ‘The Treasures On Your 
Block,” this survey is required by the 
Cultural Heritage Ordinance and is 
funded through the city and the 
State Office of Historic Preservation 
(under the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act of 1966). The survey will be 
carried out by volunteers. The volun- 
teer recruitment process consists of 
introductory brochures, community 
meetings, neighborhood liaisons, local 
media coverage and slide presenta- 
tions. 

The inventory is being completed 
by viable neighborhoods and not by 
census tracts, as neighborhood sup- 
port and participation is crucial to 
the success of the project. It is antici- 
pated that the inventory will take 2 
years to complete. We have given 
priority to those areas subject to the 
greatest change or those suffering 
from the greatest deterioration. The 
first areas to be surveyed were a 
neighborhood within the Community 
Development Block Grant target area 
and the downtown commercial area, 
where the Pasadena Redevelopment 
Agency is scheduled to construct a 
new retail center. As each area is 
completed, brochures will be printed 
illustrating the vernacular architecture 
of the area, explaining its history, 
and locating those structures and sites 
which meet the inventory criteria. 
Such maps will be distributed to the 
local Board of Realtors, Chamber of 
Commerce and the general public. 
The inventory is expected to generate 
some new rehabilitation in areas 
where it otherwise would not occur. 

Another major. revitalization 
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project is underway in Pasadena’s 
downtown historic civic core under 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
Cityscale Program. A $50,000 match- 
ing grant has been awarded to the 
city and the School of Architecture 
at the University of Southern 
California to formulate a design plan 
and implementation program for the 
West Colorado Boulevard area. This 
will develop design standards _ for 
facades in order to provide visual 
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continuity, thereby creating a new 
identity for the area. The project will 
include outdoor murals and _street- 
scape elements. 

Because there are instances when 
older structures must give way to 
totally new buildings, the city is 
organizing a salvage depot to recycle 
architectural ornaments and details 
which can be removed from old 
buildings prior to demolition. 

The Housing and Community 
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Development Department here has 
realized that city planners do not 
build cities. Rezoning, rehabilitation 
loans, neighborhood organizing, 
redevelopment and cultural heritage 
programs are integrated in order to 
maintain Pasadena’s unique equili- 
brium between tradition and change.0 


Ms. Feldman is a Senior Planner with 
the Community Development Depart- 
ment, Pasadena, Calif. 





Boys’ Clubs Of 
America 


From approximately 106 public on- 
site housing developments throughout 
the country, the Boys’ Clubs of 
America are providing activities and 
programs to enhance youth develop- 
ment. Importantly, Boys’ Clubs are 
building-based and staffed _profes- 
sionally, and provide facilities, pro- 
grams and equipment after school, on 
week-ends and holidays, as well as 
during regular hours. Usual activity 
areas include a game room, wood 
shop, kitchen, library, lounges and 
offices; some feature swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, playgrounds and athletic 
fields. Special Boys’ Club programs 
include cultural enrichment programs 
(art and drama), educational support 
programs (tutorial services and career 
guidance), employment support pro- 
grams, preventive health programs 
and food programs. Boys’ Clubs of 
America operate these programs at an 
estimated cost of $100,000 to 
$200,000 per Boys’ Club unit. It is 
the only private agency which pro- 
vides on-site activities of this kind in 
public housing developments. 

Boys’ Clubs’ involvement with 
public housing developments began 
in New York City about 20 years ago 
when a need for youth services in 
public housing developments was 
realized by the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority. The Housing Au- 
thority asked Boys’ Clubs to help 
them in filling this gap. In the past 
20 years, Boys’ Clubs’ programs have 
grown with large and visible benefits 
to the public, the housing develop- 
ment community, and of course the 
youths in the programs. As proof of 
its success, Boys’ Clubs’ proudly 
points to the lower rate of vandalism 
in all public housing developments 
where Boys’ Clubs’ units are located. 


Turnkey Boys’ Club, Dallas, Texas 

The summer months, a time when 
school is out and accommodations 
must be made for children, often 
cause problems for working mothers. 
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At times like these, the Boys’ Club of 
the Turnkey project of the Dallas 
Housing Authority might have _ be- 
come a working mother’s best friend. 
The club participated in the 1976 and 
1977 Department of Public Welfare’s 
Special Summer Program and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Summer Food Program, providing 


free day care for youngsters of school 
age from 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
during the summer months. 

The Club serves an annual mem- 
bership of nearly 600 boys with a six- 
day recreation and guidance program. 
Eighty to 100 boys utilize the facility 
daily. 


Henry Horner Chicago Boys’ Club 
Who says Boys’ Clubs are only for 
boys? The Henry Horner Chicago 
Boys’ Club located in the center of 
the Governor Henry Horner Homes, 
one of the largest public housing 
units in Chicago, proves that a Boys’ 
Club can truly be a community 
recreational facility with programs for 
the young and old, male and female. 
Approximately 95 percent of the 
Club’s membership are residents of 
the complex. 

The club building, consisting of an 
Olympic-size indoor pool, dark room, 
gymnasium, game _ rooms, library, 
office spaces, meeting rooms and two 
all-purpose rooms, is leased from the 
Chicago Housing Authority (CHA) 
for $1.00 per year. Heat, electricity 
and major repairs are provided by the 
Housing Authority. The Club is 
funded by the Chicago Boys’ Clubs. 
The staff is largely composed of resi- 
dents of the housing complex (many 
of them ex-members) with additional 
interest and investment in the 
community. 

Much of the success of the Horner 
Club is a result of an effort to pro- 
vide services to the total community 
as opposed to the card carrying 
members only. A 1975 time study 
showed that 31 percent of staff time 
was spent on out-of-building services, 
including school, home and court 
visits, working with CHA Building 
Councils, legal and medical referrals, 
and “‘street work.”” The Club’s Board 
of Managers is open to residents. 


The Children’s Aid Society, 

New York City 

The Children’s Aid Society, a mem- 
ber of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
serves over 100,000 New York City 
children and their families with a 
network of neighborhood centers, 
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Boys’ Club camps, foster care, and 
medical and dental services. 

One of the neighborhood centers 
is located on-site in Frederick 
Douglass Houses, the fourth largest 
public housing project in New York 
City. This Boys’ Club facility is a 
multiservice agency offering programs 
to over 1,200 children and their 
families. The program includes recrea- 
tion, athletics, photography, wood- 
working, dramatics, problem-solving 
groups, mental health, drug abuse 
prevention, Head Start, adult educa- 
tion, medical screening and dental 
treatment, tutoring, and _ skill 
development. 

Over 70 percent of the Club’s 
membership live in the housing 
project, while the remaining 30 per- 
cent live in the surrounding tene- 
ments and buildings. This voluntary, 
nonsectarian agency, supported pri- 
marily by voluntary contributions, 
has a full-time staff of 10 profes- 
sional social workers, five recreational 
experts, four early childhood edu- 
cators, six paraprofessionals, a part- 
time psychiatrist and psychologist 
and 20 to 30 highly skilled part-time 
program specialists. 

The Club focuses on problem 
solving, family enrichment, educa- 
tional and vocational counseling and 
referral, as well as extensive skill- 
development and _ leisure time 
activities. 

The Drug Abuse Prevention Pro- 
gram, funded through the State and 
City of New York, serves 60 children 
and their families between the ages of 
eight and 16 who either have been 
known to experiment with drugs, or 
have an addicted or abusing member 
in the household, or who have recog- 
nized adjustment problems in the 
home or in the school. 

The Mental Health Program, a 
community-based out-patient psychia- 
tric clinic, serving 100 families, meets 
with families in their homes and in 
the Club, and also reaches out with 
trained professionals into the public 
schools to help children exhibiting 
school adjustment and other emo- 
tional problems. 

The Adult Education Program, in 
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conjunction with New York City’s 
Board of Education and Department 
of Social Service, teaches English as a 
second language to welfare recipients, 
prepares them for General Education 
Diplomas, and will place them on 
jobs where openings occur, thereby 
increasing the possibility of removing 
those families from the welfare rolls. 
The program is serving 125 adults, 60 
percent of whom reside in the proj- 
ect. Ninety-eight three-and-a-half to 
five-year old boys and girls are en- 
rolled in the Head-Start program. 

A recent survey of city low- 
income housing projects showed that 
the service rendered to Douglass 
Houses by the Frederick Douglass 
Boys’ Club is one of the most com- 
prehensive available in New ‘York 
City. 


Boys’ Club of Western Pennsylvania 
Since the inception of the Boys’ Club 
of Western Pennsylvania in 1970, on- 
site Boys’ Club programs have been 
conducted in the 13 housing projects 
of the Allegheny County Housing 
Authority. 

The Housing Authority provides 
the community space and all utilities 
including heat, and the Boys’ Club 
provides the staffing and equipment 
needed to conduct the programs. 

The six-day-a-week full-time 
schedule serves over 500 boys, 
approximately 300 girls, and 250 
senior citizens. Programs are a combi- 
nation of special interests—stamp 
clubs, coin clubs, hiking, fishing, 
boating, etc., and social group work 
as defined by each group = and 
developed in a group atmosphere. 
Formal counseling is done on a one- 
to-one_ basis; recreation § includes 
movies, dances, carnivals, special 
events built around holidays, and co- 
ed activities such as the teenager 
lounge, dances, hay rides, coffee 
house activities and camping. 


The Optimist Boys’ Club of 

Mobile, Alabama 

During the summer of 1966, the 
members of the Optimist Club of 
Mobile were concerned about the 
alarming increase in crime and the 


need to devote their efforts to a 
project which would enable them to 
help more boys, especially those 
living in the housing project on the 
edge of town. They desperately 
needed to be taken off the streets; 
they needed a place outside the home 
where they could develop. Juvenile 
authorities agreed that if such a 
facility could be provided and 
properly supervised, it would substan- 
tially reduce the juvenile crime rate. 

When the Federal and City hous- 
ing authorities moved out of their 
joint offices in the heart of the prob- 
lem area, the Optimists asked for and 
received permission to use the old 
building as a Boys’ Club. Operating 
within the framework of the Boys’ 
Club of America, the new Optimist 
Boys’ Club was born. 

James R. Alexander, Jr., Executive 
Director of the Mobile Housing 
Board, attests today that an average 
of 700 boys have been served each 
year, and the popular activities have 
done a great deal to reduce the delin- 


quency rate in the housing projects. 
He says: “‘Practically all of the facili- 
ties for the operation of the Boys’ 
Club have been provided by the 
Mobile Housing Board, and the serv- 


ices generated by the cooperative 
effort (of the Board, the Optimist 
Club, the Boys’ Club, and _ the 
tenants) has meant a great deal to the 
low-income families who reside in 
this area. The Boys’ Club has pro- 
vided wholesome recreation services 
for many of our children on the site 
and in addition, it has given them an 
opportunity to participate in many 
programs off site in other facilities 
operated by the Boys’ Club. These 
include day camps, canoeing, and all 
types of water sports... These serv- 
ices have been truly outstanding and 
we are extremely happy to have the 
Club operating in our Thomas James 
Place community.” 0 


Information supplied by 
Directors of Boys’ Clubs cited. 
Compiled by Dorothy Gilfert, 
HUD Office of Neighborhoods, 
Voluntary Associations and 
Consumer Protection. 
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international affairs 


Transportation Ideas from Abroad 


Audible traffic signals for the visually impaired are wide- 
spread throughout Sweden and Japan. Some 3,000 such 
signals are currently in use at Swedish street crossings, 
while in Japan 29 of the 47 major metropolitan and 
prefectural governments—including Tokyo, Yokohama, 
and Nagoya—employ hundreds of sound signals for blind 
pedestrians. Tactile signals, usually associated with vibrat- 
ing tiles (Sweden) or vibrating touch posts (Japan), have 
also been tried, but sound signals appear to be preferred 
both by the blind and by public authorities. At complex 
installations where several crossing possibilities must be 
indicated, the Japanese employ a variety of tunes in 
addition to chimes and bird calls. They have also per- 
fected a method of varying the intensity of the sound 
signal to suit the time of day and volume of traffic. 

The Streetcar, which may be staging a comeback in 
the United States, never really went out of style in 
Europe, where it has evolved into an attractive modern 
vehicle that meets the need for varying capacities. In 
Karlsruhe, Federal Republic of Germany, for example, the 
streetcar fleet includes single-bodied cars, double- and 
triple-bodied articulated units, and single-bodied trailers. 
The variety of equipment becomes a management tool 
that allows the matching of capacity to service demands 
at different times along different routes. In its modern 
format, the streetcar no longer has to compete with 
automobile and truck traffic. Rights-of-way are either 
protected or completely segregated, enabling streetcars to 
operate at higher speeds and with fewer stops than was 
the case with traditional systems. Some European cities 
have placed portions of tramcar lines on subway tracks to 
permit speedier operations. Such a tramway tunnel was 
built in the shape of the letter ‘’C’’ around Vienna’s 
downtown core in 1966-67, and is reported to have met 
its purpose of providing faster service to streetcar users. 

In some European cities, a halfway solution is being 
pursued: the gradual conversion of streetcar lines into 
rapid transit systems, a process sometimes referred to as 
“‘pre-Metro.’’ The systems being built in stages in Cologne 
and Brussels are in this group, as is the first subway line 
in Bonn, which rises to street level as soon as it is out of 
the city center. France has announced plans for an 
international competition to design a new type of light 
rail vehicle for use in any of the three cities that now 
have streetcar lines (Lille, Marseille, and St. Etienne) and 
for possible adoption elsewhere. In the Netherlands, plans 
have been approved for a “high-speed streetcar’ in 
Utrecht, which now has only metropolitan bus lines. 


Council on International 
Urban Liaison 


The White Car is an experimental electric car trans- 
portation system in Amsterdam that is receiving funding 
from both public and private sources. At present the 
system provides 35 cars which may be used between four 
stations in the downtown area between 11 a.m. and 4 
p.m. Plans have been prepared for a total of 15 stations 
to serve 105 cars. While the cars are available to the 
general public, considerable use and support comes from 
the 4,200 members of the White Car Cooperative, who 
see the cars aS an option to public transportation or 
private auto use in the downtown area. The pricing 
structure is conducive to cooperative membership. For an 
initial fee of $10, members pay a reduced fee of 4 cents 
per minute, while nonmembers pay 10 cents. Members 
pay cash for the use of the car or are billed by the 
computer system which also keeps track of the destina- 
tion of each. The average car is used for an hour at a 
time. Users may stop to shop or make calls without 
concern, since the vehicle uses electricity only when in 
use. The car cannot be stolen, since the driver has the 
only key in circulation for that vehicle. When renting the 
car, the driver indicates the station at which he plans to 
end his trip, and the computer checks to see that a 
parking space will be available there. The present model 
holds two adults comfortably with some space for pack- 
ages, and a four-passenger model is under consideration. 
Although funding sources and a few mechanical problems 
must still be resolved, the White Car system is receiving 
increased attention from public officials who recognize its 


potential for helping to limit congestion in the downtown 
area. 


Several European cities are now using a special camera 
that takes pictures of red light violations. When a 
detector under the street surface is activated by the weight 
of a car, a camera mounted above the sidewalk photo- 
graphs the intersection. The picture, showing the light, 
the car’s position and license plate, and a date/time clock, 
is processed and sent to the owner of the vehicle. In The 
Hague, 80 percent of the fines are paid by return mail. 
The remainder are paid after the owner has come to the 
police station to view the picture and assure himself that 
he did commit the violation. 


International Union of Local Authorities 
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in print 


Citizen Involvement in Crime Prevention, by George J. 
Washnis. Lexington, Massachusetts, D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1976. 137p. 


Criminal activity will not be reduced by the sole 
efforts of the police force. This realization has fostered 
the formation of various community organizations whose 
intent is the reduction of crime through active citizen 
participation. George Washnis in Citizen Involvement in 
Crime Prevention, outlines the spectrum of such programs 
presently available and functioning in the USA. 

Washnis received a Masters degree in Governmental 
Administration from Fels Institute, Wharton School of 
Business Administration, University of Pennsylvania. At 
present, he is doing free-lance work with his own firm, 
Project Development Center in Washington, D.C. His 
earlier published works include Municipal Decentralization 
and Neighborhood Resources (1972), a case study of 
twelve cities providing samples of types of decentraliza- 
tion and Community Development Strategies (1974), 
which is considered to be one of the most comprehensive 
analysis of the Model Cities experience. 

Citizen Involvement in Crime Prevention focuses on 
projects initiated either by citizens or police in which 
citizens play an active part and exercise responsibility. 
These organizations have taken such varied forms as: 
block clubs, mobile and taxi patrols, hi-rise security, 
maintenance employees safety, parent safety leagues, com- 
munity councils, radio patrols, youth squads and anti- 
crime crusades. 

The author provides a detailed view of the organ- 
izational structure, funding sources, rules and regulations, 
agenda and leadership of these groups. Also, techniques 
for recruiting, training and promotion of members are 
outlined. Extensive case studies are cited to provide 
feasible prototypes for future usage. 

The documentation for Citizen Involvement in Crime 
Prevention includes field visits and reviews of 36 projects 
in 17 cities in New York, California, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Minnesota, Missouri and Indiana. In 
addition, a mail and phone survey of community crime 
prevention projects in the 100 largest cities was con- 
ducted. Instruments used to determine whether these 
programs actually contribute to crime reduction include 
direct observations of projects, analysis of crime statistics, 
and assessments by local officials. 

Although diversified in structural makeup and 
methods of operation, the different groups achieve similar 
objectives. They act as ‘eyes and ears’ for the police 
department, increase communication and understanding 
between citizens and law enforcement officials and 
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through citizen cooperation make it more difficult for 
criminals to operate in a particular area. Methods for 
achieving this include encouraging citizens to come forth 
as witnesses, helping police to identify and register house- 
hold property, motivating and improving police service 
productivity, disseminating crime prevention pamphlets 
and newsletters, and advising residents about home se- 
curity techniques. 

The majority of criminal apprehensions are made as a 
result of immediate action by citizens and the police. 
Follow-up investigations are rarely central to appre- 
hension. Through the crime prevention organization with 
which residents are affiliated, they are able to exert a 
positive leverage in attaining a secure neighborhood. 
Washnis’ book provides the necessary overview of avail- 
able alternatives that police and residents may employ in 
their effort for increased resident participation in reducing 
crime. 


—Leslie S. Hand 
Program Assistant 
HUD Office of Housing Programs 
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Housing 
Rehabilitation 
In an Aging 
Suburb 


by Patricia S. Florestano 
and Alvin J. Nichols 


Takoma Park, Maryland, is a mod- 
erate income, heterogeneous, com- 
muter suburb of Washington, D.C., 
located in the Baltimore—Washington 
corridor, within two large urban 
counties. In the past it has been 
primarily a white collar residential 
community with no industrial base 
and few businesses. The aging process 
of the city has been accompanied by 
a steady decline in white collar resi- 
dents and an increase in the number 
of low income and minority groups 
in the community. 

As is characteristic of many ur- 
banized areas, a multiplicity of gov- 
ernments, bureaucracies and semi- 
independent agencies exist. In ad- 
dition to the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, two county governments 
(Montgomery and Prince Georges 
within which the city is located) and 
the District of Columbia government, 
which borders the entire length of 
the City’s southwest boundary, all 
have influence over decisionmaking 
and policy implementation in Tako- 
ma Park. 

Also operating in the jurisdiction 
are various semi-independent agencies 
such as the Maryland National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, the 
bicounty Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission, the Washington 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, the 
Planning Department of the Metro- 
politan Washington COG, the Boards 
of Zoning Appeals for both Counties, 
and the State Planning Department. 
Thus, decisions which affect the City 
frequently are not controlled by the 
City. 


Within this complex system the 


City’s Mayor-Council form of govern- 


ment provides personalized, visible 
services such as recreational facilities, 
a police force, and public works in- 
cluding garbage removal, leaf collec- 
tion, street maintenance, and animal 
services. 


The Housing Situation 

For several reasons, many of the ap- 
proximately 7100 available housing 
units in the city are deteriorated. 

e The overall age of the buildings 
is the most important single cause of 
the deterioration. The effects of red- 
lining, vandalism, or high crime rates 
have been less crucial than the fact 
that these structurally sound homes 
have reached the point where costly 
repairs are needed. 

e The Washington Metropolitan 
Transit System (Metro) under con- 
struction has had a double impact 
upon the City. 

— In the early stages of planning 
for Metro, delays and changes were 
made in the proposed routing of the 
system through Takoma Park and the 


location of its passenger station. 
These delays discouraged an unsure 
citizenry from investing in and main- 
taining homes which might be dis- 
placed subsequently by the system. 

— Residents whose property was 
outside of the actual impact area 
were fearful nevertheless of the 
devaluation of it by the presence of 
Metro; even though their homes 
would likely gain in value because of 
the commuter convenience inherent 
in being near the system. 

e The possibility of construction 
of new homes in the City in the 
foreseeable future is slim for several 
reasons: 

— With a population density of 
10,000 people per square mile, there 
is littke vacant land on which to 
build, a problem faced by many 
cities. 

— If some of the deteriorated 
housing in the City were demolished 
to add to the supply of vacant land, 
no new homes could be constructed 
because of a sewer moratorium on 
new construction in the area. The 
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Stately frame structures like 
these are typical in the City of 
Takoma Park, Maryland. 


moratorium, a temporary measure im- 
posed approximately 6 years ago, is a 
complicated, politically volatile, and 
as yet unresolved issue. If and when 
this moratorium is lifted, there is no 
guarantee that the depressed housing 
construction industry will have come 
out of its slump. 
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e the City itself could not provide 
new housing because its tax rate is 
not high enough to support 
additional capital expenditure pro- 
grams. At the same time, it is doubt- 
ful that the citizens would tolerate a 
tax rate increase in order to support 
a building program, inasmuch as the 
municipal tax rate is in addition to 
the county taxes. 

The ramifications of such a situa- 
tion which exists in many aging com- 
munities throughout the country are 
far-reaching. The most evident conse- 
quence is the out-migration of the 
City’s white collar, middle class popu- 
lation, accompanied by widespread 
blighting of the City. 

Given the existence of the sewer 
moratorium, the tax rate, the de- 
pressed economy, and the scarcity of 
land, the only viable alternative for 
Takoma Park’s housing problem at 
present is rehabilitation of the exist- 
ing supply. In an attempt to provide 
a solution to this situation, the City 
officials have utilized several ap- 
proaches that are significant because 


they may be applied to other com- 
munities. They include the use of the 
BOCA Code; the passage of Ordi- 
nance 1946; and the creation of the 
Community Improvement Board. 


The Housing Ordinances 

The Code Enforcement Department 
of the City operates under the Basic 
Housing-Property Maintenance Code, 
used by cities and counties through- 
out this country and jurisdictions in 
other countries as well. Developed by 
the Building Officials and Code Ad- 
ministrators (BOCA) International, 
Inc., a nonprofit municipal service 
organization, this code is intended to 
establish the minimum _ acceptable 
standards for the maintenance of all 
buildings and structures. Within the 
City of Takoma Park, the BOCA 
Code has the municipally-imposed li- 
mitation that it does not apply to 
single-family, owner-occupied housing 
units within the City. This specific 
exemption was made in order to 
avoid the civil liberties issue of rights 
to privacy on private property, and 
the entire question of the powers of 
governmental intervention and con- 
trol of private property. 

In order to bridge the gap between 
those units which were covered by 
the BOCA Code, and those units 
which were not, the City adopted 
Ordinance No. 1946 which originated 
in Shaker Heights, Ohio. It reads as 
follows: 


SECTION 1: 1/f the Inspector of 
Buildings (Code Enforcement Officer) 
finds that any building or structure 
within the City... is, or will become, 
a hazard to the health, safety or 
welfare of its occupants or the public 
or is or will become a blighting or 
deteriorating factor in the neighbor- 
hood, or will impair or adversely af- 
fect the value of neighboring pro- 
perty, he shall report such facts to 
Council which may, thereupon, de- 
clare such building or structure to be 
a nuisance. The Council may specify 
upon the advice of the Inspector of 
Buildings what reasonable repairs or 
maintenance measures are necessary 
to abate such nuisance. SECTION 
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2: Upon such finding and declaring, 
the Inspector of Buildings may order 
the owner of such building or struc- 
ture to make such repairs or to take 
such maintenance measures within a 
reasonable time. 


The Community Improvement Board 
The two housing ordinances are used 
together with the Community Im- 
provement Board (CIB), a _non- 
partisan, voluntary citizen group com- 
prised of private individuals. The 
Board came about in response to a 
request for citizen suggestions aimed 
at curbing the housing deterioration. 


The CIB meets at least twice 
yearly to conduct “‘ride-around wind- 
shield surveys’”’ of the entire City. On 
this survey, they note homes which 
appear to violate Ordinance 1946; 
and report their findings to the City’s 
Code Enforcement Division for fol- 
low-up. Those homes which are in 
violation are cited in accordance with 
the provisions in the Ordinance. As 
those homeowners who have been 
cited comply with the ordinance, 
“thank-you” 
cards by the CIB for their con- 
tribution to the upkeep and preserva- 
tion of the community. 

A public hearing was held to hear 
citizen comments on the Ordinance 
and the Board as well as to dispel 
any inaccurate rumors. Additionally, 
the facts and the anticipated ramifica- 
tions of the Ordinance were printed 
in the monthly City newsletter, 
mailed to all residents. Of the 2,800 
single-family homeowners in the city, 
700 or 25 percent have signed peti- 
tions in support of the Ordinance, as 
well as the Board and its objectives. 

As of December 1975, the Code 
Enforcement Division had issued a 
total of 882 CIB referral citations of 
noncompliance with the Ordinance. 
Of this number, 458 homeowners 
(16.4 percent of the City’s total 
single-family housing stock) have 
complied fully with the Ordinance, 
and others are in the process of doing 
so. Although homeowners are under 
threat of fine for noncompliance the 
City has not resorted to this leverage, 
as yet, to avoid a court confrontation 


they are sent special 
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as to the legality and constitution- 
ality of the Ordinance. 


Rehab Loan Fund 

The next step which the City took in 
order to combat the deterioration of 
homes closely parallels Federal ef- 
forts. The Federal government has 
found that housing code enforcement 
and rehabilitation efforts are futile 
unless accompanied by availability of 
financing and programs such as the 
Section 312 loans. 

When, it became apparent through 
the process of enforcing Ordinance 
No. 1946, that many single-family 
homeowners were financially unable 
to comply with the statute, Takoma 
Park established its own  Reha- 
bilitation Loan Fund. The fund as- 
sists Owner-occupants of single-family 
homes with the costs of repairs 
needed to bring the dwelling up to 
standards or to perform reasonable 
preventive maintenance. 

With $50,000 in Federal Revenue 
Sharing Funds, the Takoma Park City 
Council financed the Loan Fund. AI- 
though the program is administered 
by the City’s Administrator’s Office 
and the CIB, only the City Council 
may waive the $2,500 loan ceiling. 

To be eligible for a Takoma Park 
Municipal Rehabilitation Loan, an ap- 
plicant must have a maximum income 
under $7,800 or be 65 years of age 
or older. Additionally, a person is 
eligible if suffering from permanent 
or total disabilities. Finally, all ap- 
plicants must prove that they have 
been unable to obtain home improve- 
ment loans through normal com- 
mercial financing or the County Re- 
habilitation Loan Programs. 

Rehabilitation loans carry a 3 per- 
cent annual interest rate, with flexi- 
ble repayment terms determined by 
the individual’s financial status. Each 
loan is secured by a mortgage for the 
loan and interest, but existing mort- 
gage financing is not altered. Altera- 
tion of existing mortgage financing is 
an issue of significant national in- 
terest, for in many cases expensive 
refinancing, which precludes efficient 
rehabilitation, is required. Takoma 
Park has avoided this obstacle. All 


legal expenses incurred throughout 
the loan process are absorbed by the 
City. 

The only requirement as to the 
use of the funds is that improvements 
made on homes be those which will 
bring them into compliance with ap- 
plicable codes, or which, through nor- 
mal preventive maintenance  tech- 
niques, will eliminate the deteriora- 
tion of the dwelling. If necessary, the 
homeowner is given assistance in de- 
termining needed home improvements 
and in selecting a contractor. 

As of 1976, a total of seven loans 
had been approved. This is a rather 
small number; however, it is the feel- 
ing of the City that the program has 
been experimental. They foresee an 
expansion in the number of loans 
made available. 

Takoma Park is a changing com- 
munity. Whether that change will be 
positive or negative remains to be 
seen. For the time being, an effort is 
being made on the part of both the 
citizens and the government to stop 
the process of deterioration. 

There is a clear relevance to 
Takoma Park’s actions. The Nation 
cannot meet its total housing needs 
through new construction, and it is 
not even obvious that new con- 
struction is desirable. In many cases, 
it is wasteful and disruptive of the 
fabric and character of the com- 
munity while destroying potentially 
useful structures. In both govern- 
mental and academic circles, as well 
as private industry, there is increasing 
interest in efforts to maintain, reha- 
bilitate, and recycle older buildings. 
Thus local efforts—perhaps federally 
and State financed, but locally ad- 
ministered—are required. Small muni- 
cipalities have a role to play in pro- 
viding decentralized, personalized, 
highly visible services, and housing 
rehabilitation is one such service. The 
problems, issues, and solutions of 
Takoma Park may be _ adaptable 
throughout the Nation. 


Ms. Florestano and Mr. Nichols are 
on the faculty of the Institute for 
Urban Studies, University of 
Maryland. 
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Improvements in Housing Quality 1973-1975 


The results of the Annual Housing Survey of 1975, conducted by the Bureau of the Census, indicate a definite 
improvement in housing quality since this survey was initiated in 1973. In the measurement of housing quality, 
incomplete or malfunctioning equipment or materials in the major components of a housing unit—the electrical, 
plumbing and heating systems, the kitchen, the bathroom, the roof and basement, the interior ceilings, walls and floor, 
are considered as defects. 

The incidence of these defects was reduced from 1973 to 1975, in all categories, except for heating equipment 
where the number of occupied units lacking heating equipment and the number of units with heating equipment 
breakdowns increased. The greatest improvements occurred in electrical systems where fifty percent fewer cases of 
exposed wiring were reported and in units lacking working electrical outlets in each room where 30 percent fewer 
defects were reported. 

A major factor in the improvement in housing quality is the acceleration in the expenditures for maintenance and 
repair of the existing housing inventory. The Census Bureau's report on Residential Alterations and Repairs shows that 
homeowners and landlords spent a record $25 billion in 1975 for maintenance and repair of residential property, an 
increase of 36 percent since 1973. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
HUD Office of Management Information 


Occupied Housing Units with Specified Defects: 1973-1975 


(Thousands of units) 


% 


Decrease 
Type of defect 1973 1973-1975 


eee 


Kitchen: shared or no kitchen 1,575 1,428 9.3 
Electrical: 

Exposed wiring 2,749 1,336 

Lacking working outlets each room 3,661 2,528 
Shared or no bathroom: 2,957 2,315 
Plumbing: 

Lacking facilities 2,471 2,076 

Breakdown in water supply 1,728 1,591 

Breakdown in sewer 776 746 

Breakdown in flush toilet 1,366 1.723 
Heating: 

No heating equipment 452 467 

Inadequate heating equipment 5,173 5,309 

Breakdown in heating equipment 4,956 4,034 
Water leaks: 

Roof 5,260 4,491 

Basement 9,346 8,475 
Interior ceilings and walls: 

With open cracks or holes 4,179 3,845 
Interior floors with holes: 1,332 1,298 


Sources: Annual Housing Survey: 1975 and Residential Alterations and Repairs, Bureau of the Census. 
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